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N. E. FARMER, 


FARMERS’ MEETINGS AT THE STATE 
HOUSE. 
Report of Remarks at the First Meeting, Jan. 22. 

Mr Buckminster, Ed. Mass. Plowman, explained 
the course of proceeding at the meetings in past 
years, and expressed his gratification at seeing so 
many persons present at this time. Then he re- 
marked that there is something peculiar in the con- 
dition of agriculturists as well as others, at the 
present time. There is much suffering, and yet 
produce is abundant and prices are low. What 
shall we do? Many of us in this vicinity must 
alter our courses. The markets have been chang- 
ing. Fruits are becoming comparatively more im- 
portant. Our fruits are gaining favor, especially 
our apples. Massachusetts apples are preferred to 
all others. Hurope cannot furnish so good ; and 
ours are better, especially for shipping, than those 
that grow south of us. Our attention, therefore, 
should be given more to apples—and in the south- 
ern part of the Commonwealth, we can grow as 
good peaches as they do in New Jersey. 

Other States will furnish grain so cheap, that 
we cannot afiurd to grow it for market. Hay, 
grass, the dairy, we can still do something with, 

Mr Merriam, ex-Ed. Boston Cultivator, thought 
that an influence had gone out from our meetings 
in times pact that had been good. 

Agricultural Education, he named as the subject 
for his remarks, Agriculture, he said, wants the 
sympathy, aid, and talents of educated men. How 
shall we infuse a favorable regard for agriculture 
into literature and legislation? How, but by giv- 
ing more agricultural education? ‘This matter is 
difficult to explain and impress. Our educated men 
know but little about agriculture. They can talk 
about Berkshires and improved breeds, but they are 
ignorant of many of the simple things in common 
husbandry. And in the way of legislation they 
do but little for the farming interests. This is not 
their fault, for as they know nothing about agricul- 
ture, they know not how to aid it. Something 
more should be done to give the educated more ac- 
quaintance with farming. Our college has a course 
of lectures on anatomy and on architecture, and 
the graduate can talk with the physician about 
bones, and with the carpenter about the parts of 
his work—while of the farmer’s operations he 
knows nothing, and with the farmer he can make 
notalk. Hecan hardly tell a bull from a heifer. 
One man of eminence has said he did not know a 
pumpkin from a squash. This was not the man’s 
fault, but the fault of his education. He, and oth- 
ers of learning and eminence, have no sympathy 
with farmers. {ow can we create such a sympa- 
thy? We must have a college professor of agri- 
culture. Had the college an experimental farm, 
then those students who had a taste for agriculture, 
would gratify it, and would fit themselves for the 
cultivation of the soil, Many educated men, es- 
pecially ministers, regret much that they know 
nothing about farming. 





Of all the pursuits of life, farming is the most | good, but its great influence would be to promote a 
important. Remove all theologians, and yet a | sort of genteel farming, We want something that 
knowledge of God would be obtained from his | will work more early and more widely, and that 
works, Remove the lawyers, and we might be | can be applied in the school and the family. 

quite as well off as now. Remove the physicians,| Mr Merriam. If you dignify agriculture at the 
and in the opinion of some, we might live as long | college, the science comes up in the public esti- 
and be as well as now :—But without farmers we | mation, 

Mr Cole, Ed. Farmers’ Journal, asked whether, 
if ministers, lawyers and doctors are of little use, 
it is because they have been to college ? 

Mr Merriam. “I did not say they are of no 
The gentleman misunderstands me.” 

“T think not—I have no intention to 


cannot getalong, 

If the farmers ever wish talent to bear on Agri- | 
culture, they must educate men for the purpose of 
acting inits behalf. But they cannot dothis by 
means of an agricultural school—even such an one | use. 
as may at sometime be established under Mr Buz-| Mr Cole. 


annot do enough—it can influence only misrepresent.” 
Mr C. further said, that as far as he liad observ- 


zy’s will, c 
afew, We want some of this edutation given to 
all our graduates, so that they may look upon agri- | ed, there was no profession more respectable than 
culture as a reputable science—as much so as the |farming. Why is it that candidates for political 
other pursuits of Jife, and so that the young of both | offices are spoken of as farmers, emphatically, by 
“If we would | their partisans? Why do menclaim for their can- 
* | didates the title of farmers, if it be not honorable ? 

Mr Putnam, Ed. N. E. Farmer, was sorry that 
any statements should be made which represented 
that the farmer’s calling is not as respectable as 
that of others; for even if such is the fact, the 
proclamation of it here, and the sending it out to be 


sexes shall not turn away from it. 
have Agriculture as prominent as the sister arts, 
we must make the young look upon it with favor, 

In our country now, the prospects for moral and | 
religious growth are bright, because of the abun- 
dance of our productions. We have none of the 
starvation which in Engiand is stirring up the peo- 
ple, and scattering “ fire-brands, arrows and death.” | read by the youth of the land, will tend to increase 
Our agriculturists make the greater part of our; the very evil we wish to remedy. If we eay it is 
population, and pay three-quarters of the duties ; | disreputable, the young will believe that it isso, and 
and yet the President said nothing of agriculture | will hold their notions and govern their course ac- 
in his message. So little is this great interest re- | cordingly. His own observations did not tell him 
garded. that farmers and farming are held in disesteem by 

Sons take their notions from the father; and | men of other persuits ; so far as he knew, it is the 
where the parents disdain agriculture and labor, |farmers themselves who speak unfavorably of their 
the children will do so too. All our young men at | calling, and not the professional men, or the mer- 
college learn what they ought not, and what it}chants and mechanics. Many in trade look to the 
takes them a long time to unlearn, viz: a disdain | farm as the place where they hope to pass the even- 
for the laboring classes. ing of their days: candidates for office are put 

In common schools there is no instruction upon | forward as farmers. ‘These are indications of the 
agriculture, and yet there ought to be, and might | estimate in which the calling is held. He would 
be. be glad to see a professorship of agriculture at col- 

That the education of farmers is defective, has | lege, and instruction relating to farming given in 
been said by Mr Rives, of Virginia, and by Gov. | the common schools and inthe family. He would 
Seward, of New York. But that it is so, is not rejoice at the adoption of any means which should 
their fault, At our colleges farming is not proper- | make the farmers a more intelligent and scientific 
ly regarded. Mr M. said, I am not envious of, or| class of nen, But he was sorry that a representa- 
hostile to, our colleges, but I would tax them if|tion should go out from here, that the calling is 
they will not do something for farming. not now respectable and respected. 

Mr Brown, of Medway, thought that the gentle- Mr Merriam protested against the misrepresen- 
man who preceded him had been too general in his | tation which had been put upon his remarks by two 
remarks relating to the disesteem of agriculture, | of the official reporters. He had not said that 
and that the evil, so far as it exists, is not to be charg- | farming was not respectable; but he wanted to 
ed so much to defects in the college course, as in| have the pursuit brought up to be regarded as fa- 
the common schools, and especially in the family. vorably as other callings. 

The evil lies in this, viz: an idea that those who {[Nore.—We have tried in this report to make 
acquire some considerable learning cannot work, or | Mr Merriam’s remarks bear as slightly as his lan- 
are not expected to work, with their hands. Hiere | | Suage possibly could, against the common (and just) 
lies the evil; and this evil should be corrected. estimation in which farming is held, excepting in 

It is not true that the educated men in the coun- | one sentence, where we have quoted his own lan- 
try are uninterested in farming. Many of these guage and marked it as a quotation. We are una- 
men are in fact deeply interested, and are allowed | ble to see how a man can plead strenuously to 
by all to be among the very best farmers. Young | (have agriculture raised up to equally favorable re- 
men, in many instances, who have spent a boy hood | | gard as other arts and sciences, without leaving it 
in farming, afterwards get an education, and then | }as a necessary inference, that agriculture now is 
carry on farnie | in connection with professional Ja- | comparatively low and in disrepute. —Eo.] 
bors, <A professorship of agriculture might do! Mr Buckminster had worked at farming in his 
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youth, and often also in his riper years, end he had 
never felt ashamed of it. He had always thought 
it a good calling. 


| driver, 
cular cutter, from one of Pike’s plows: 
lin 44 minutes, with 1{) furrows. 


. > — é 
Plow made by Ruggles & Co., with a cir-/| ly done indeed, and quick, 


In going the se- | fect discipline in the team. 


without hurry or fatigue 


A gentleman ‘from New Hampshire, (name not cond round, the point of the share was broken by awarded the first premium. 


known, ) called himself a farmer—one of the work- 
ing farmers—and he thought farming the best of 
all pursuits. And how and where would he teach 
it? He would do it at home. 
child could, he should be made to do some work. 
And he should go on working. He should cut up| 
bushes, and make al} his grounds smooth, and neat | 
and productive by his work. We complain of hard | 
times ;—why? Because the young must wear a 


As soon as the, 


| striking against a fast rock; but this inconveni- 
ence was counterbalanced by the extra skill and | 
‘exertion of the plowman. For this work the se- 
cond premium was awarded. 

| No. 5. Joseph Kittridge, of Andover, owner; 
| Nathan Foster 3d, plowman; Israel Foster, driver. 
'Plow made by Prouty & Co., size A. Work done | 
in 45 minutes, with 19 fervewe, of proper depth ; 
not so regularly laid as some of the others, proba- 


| 


{ 


| 
| 
| 





work done | —evincing skill in plowman and driver, and per- 
For this work was 
Recapitulation of Premiums. 

Samuel Jenkins jr, Andover, Ist, $12 

George P. Wilkins, Middleton, 2d, 10 

Samuel Jenkins, Bradford, 3d, 8 

John F, Carleton, Andover, 4th, 6 

James Stevens, 2d, Andover, a gratuity, 6 


In attempting to discriminate among the perfor- 
panngrs of 30 many, so nearly equal, it would natu- 


ruffle shirt, and cannot touch a hoe without his | bly through inattention to this point on the part of | rally follow that there would be differences of opin- 


gloveson. Let the young men—gloves off—go 
to work—and then times will be well enough. He 
did not wish the farmer to have much learning. 
These Jearned men make good farmers, because | 
they spend much money in their farming operations. 


PLOWING M ATC H OF THE ESSEX AGRI- 
CULTURAI?s SOCIETY. 

In the autumn we gave some account of the 
trial of plows at Andover. We find in the last 
No. of the Genesee Farmer, a more full account 
inthe form of a Report, from the intelligent and 
accurate Chairman of the Committee, J. W. Proc- 
tor, Esq. This is the best report we have ever 
seen from any of our Societies on plowing and 
plows. It enters into minute details, and is, there- 
fore, valuable to most readers.—Ep. N. E. F. 


The Committee on Plowing with double teams, 
Report: 


That sixteen teams were entered, thirteen of 
which were present and engaged inthe work. The 
field selected for the purpose was directly in front 
of the buildings of the Theological Institution at 
Andover. Lots Nos. 1] to 10 were 18 rods long 
and 24 1-2 feet wide. Nos. 1] to 13 were 17 rods 
long and 26 1-2 fect wide; each containing about 
one-sixth of an acre. The soil may be described 
as @ heavy granite soil, with avery hard gravelly 
or stony subsoil. Most of the fast rocks near the 
surface had been removed. The soil itself appears 
never to have been plowed more than five inches 
deep, and the subsoil was so hard thut it was diffi- 
cult to attain the requisite depth of seven inches. 
Of consequence, the appearance of the furrows 
was rougher and more broken than it would other- 
wise have been, and the power’ required to move 
the plow was necessarily much increased. The 
Jots were drawn and the work was done as follows, 
Vix: 

No. J. Jesse Curtis, of Marblehead, 
George W. Winslow, 
driver. 
work done in 58 minutes, with 21 furrows. The 
furrows were well laid, smooth, and rather shallow. 

No. 2. Charles Foster, of Andover, owner; 
Charles W. Foster, plowman; Jolin P. Foster, dri- 
ver. Plow made by Ruggles & Co., 2d size; 
work done in 64 minutes, with 21 furrows. The 
furrows were lapped a little, not quite seven in- 
ches deep, well Inid. 

No. 3. Ralph H. Chandler, of Andover, owner ; 
himself plowman; Joseph Chandler, jr., driver. 
Plow made by Ruggles & Co., Eagle size; work 
done in 62 minutes, with 19 furrows, quite deep, 
and appeared more broken than most of the oth- 
ers; the work was faithfully done. 

No. 4. Geo. P. Wilkins, of Middleton, owner; 
James Wilkins, 2d, plowman; Andrew F. Curtis, 


owner ; 
plowman: Andrew Curtis, 


Plow made by Ruggles & Co., 2d size ; | 


| the plowman. 

No. 6. Samuel Jenkins, of Bradford, owner ; 
| Soames Day, plowman; Samuel Jenkins, driver. 
Plow made by Prouty & Co., size A.; work done 
in4d] minutes with 18 furrows. ‘These furrows 
were wide, of full depth and well turned ; some- 
what broken, favorable for the Jand. For this 
work the third premium was awarded, 

No. 7. Jacob S. Phelps, of Andover, owner; 
himself plowman; Chandler Phelps, driver. Plow 
| made by Ruggles & Co., 3d size; work done in 
63 minutes with 20 furrows; not so even as some, 
and rather shallow. The plow was not large 
enough for the work. 

No. & Wm. Peters, of Andover, owner; him- 
self plowman; George Jewett, driver. Plow made 
by Prouty & Co., 2d size; work done in 41 
nutes with 19 furrows; irregularly Jaid as compared 
with others. 

No. 9. James Stevens 2d, of Hanover, owner; 
Franklin Kimball], plowman ; John Martin, driver. 
Plow made by Prouty & Co., size A.; work done 
in 40 minutes with 17 furrows. This team was a 
pair of oxen and a horse; they worked remarkably 
well and quick, and with little fatigue. Their 
work was done as well as any on the field, but in 
the opinion of a majority of the committee, the 
team was not such a double team as was contem- 
plated when the preminms were offered ; of conse- 
quence, not a regular competitor for the premiums. 

Norr.—Since this decision was made, the board 
of Trustees lave determined that a team like this 
may properly be admitted as a competitor for these 
premiums, 

A gratuity equal to half the first premium, is re- 
commended for this performance. 


thii- 


Otis M. Clarke, plowman; J. H. 


some—wide and flat. This team was well trained, | 
as Mr Barker’s cattle always are. 

No. 11. Samuel F. Barker, of Andover, owner; 
Timothy Faulkner, plowman; Samuel M. Barker, 
driver. Plow made by Prouty & Co. Sod. C.,; 
work done in 58 minutes with 20 furrows. ‘This 
land was less favorable for plowing than most of 
the others; it was considered well plowed and 
laid, but not the depth required. 

No. 12. John F. Carleton, of Andover, owner; 
Simeon Foster, plowman ; J. F. Carleton, driver. 
Plow made by Prouty & Co., size A.; work done 
in 60 minutes with 2] furrows. This was laid 
very smooth indeed, and in all respects well done. 
For this work was awarded the fourth premium. 


No. 13. Samuel Jenkins jr., of Andover, owner; 
John F. Foster, plowman; Samuel Jenkins jr., dri- 
ver. Plow made by Prouty & Co., size A.; work 
‘done in 51 minutes with 20 furrows; very perfect- 





| 








Plow made by Prouty & Co., size B.; work done! “county, and many of those in other 
in 52 minutes with 19 furrows ; not cut so true as | | may be pornistod to testify as to their practical in- 


| some of 


ion in the minds of the committee, and probably 
their opinions may in some instances differ from 
others who examined the Several of the 
committee have had much practice! experience, 
both in holding and driving, and their opinions 
were particularly regarded in the decisions made. 
Where all] did so well, it is not easy to say with 
cerlainty which did the best. 

Much credit is due to all concerned, for their 
promptness in being ready for the work—starting 
precisely at the time appointed, and for the entire 
want of noise, and hurry and bustle in their move- 
ments, and for the general propricty of the perfor- 
mance, 

Considering the hardness of the soil and the 
difficulties of the work, we think it was as well 
done as any match we have evcr witnessed. The 
plows used were designed to lay the furrows flat. 
In a light soil this is unquestionably the preferable 
mode of laying them; but it was the opinion of 
the committee, that con a heavy soil like 
this, on Jand naturally moist and cold, it is better 
to leave the furrows somewhat broken, or a little 
onthe edge, so that the atimospherical agencies 
may aid in pulverizing them, especially if the plow- 
ing is in autumn, when the furrows will be expos- 
ed to the frosts of the ensuing winter. 

This Society has appropriated from S60 to $80 
a year for 2U years last past, to encourage improve- 
ments in plowing. Not less than $1500 has been 
paid for this purpose. It is fair to inquire what 
benefits have resulted from this expenditure, It is 
not sufficient that it affords an interesting and ex- 
citing spectacle for the time, like any other game 
of hazard, but to justify the continuance of such 


work, 


| appropriations, there should result some practical 
No. 10. Jedediah H. Barker, of Andover, owner ;| benefits. 

. | 
Barker, driver. 


the exhibitions in this 
counties, we 


Having witnessed all 


fluence, and do say without hesitation, that the pre- 


|miuins offered for the improvement in the construc- 


| 
| 


tion and use of plows, next to those for the entire 


| management of farms, have been among the most 





beneficial appropriations of the funds of the Soci- 
ety. 

Who that remembers the structure of tle plows 
in common use thirty years since, and compares 
them with the best approved structures of the pre- 
sent time, will doubt on this subject? It is per- 
fectly easy to demonstrate that a saving of nearly 
one-half the labor may be made by proper atten- 
tion to the form and finish of the piow used, 

The prominent points to be considered in the 
structure of the plow, are the power required to 
draw it, the ease or difficulty of directing it, and 
the mannerin which it turns the furrow. The 
power of draft can be ascertained with great pre- 
cision, by means of an instrument constructed for 
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the purpose, placed between the end of the beam | Then would the result show which work was best.| was performed in two hours. The carrots 


and the chain by which the plow is drawn. Ac-| 
tual observation shows that some plows will do the | 
same work with about half the power required by | 
others. Suppose this to be so, then one pair of 
cattle on a plow of best construction, will effect 
as much as two pair on a plow of bad construc- 
tion; and at the same time will probably leave the 
ground in better condition for cultivation. 

Take into view, also, that the plowman 
can manage the tea: of one pair of cattle 
driver will always be 


himself 
Without | 


needed 


a driver, and tata 
with two parr of cattle, and it is not extravagant to | 
say that in the ordinary plowing of our fields, one 
half the labor may be saved by a_ proper attention | 
to the structure of the plow and the discipline of 
the cattle. 

Let any of ovr farmers who have not been at- 
these improvements heretofore, apply 


1) 


tentive to 
son their own farms, and we will | 


these princip!« 
guaranty that they will save more than the whole 
amount of al! their taxes, (excepting the grocer’s 
tax for that which is not bread,) in the first year of 
their application. 

In the selection of plows from the numerous ap- 
proved patterns before the public, it wi!! not do to 
rely entirely upon certificates. If you do, like to 
the medicines in use, perfection will be found in 
every shop. Some plows may be admirably adapt- 
ed to turn a proper furrow where the land is level 
and free other obstructions, that 
would not answer at a!l in rough and hard soil. 
Others are special!y designed to set the furrows on 
edge, turning it put half over. Which of these 
are best, wi!! depend upon the character of the 
soil, and the use for which it is intended, 

The Scotch farmers, who are not a whit’ behind 
even the shrewdest Yankees in their agricultural 
improvements, prefer the plow that cuts a narrow 
furrow and scts it oa edge. The cast iron’ plows 
that were introduced a few years since from the 
upper part of the State of New York, broke the 
ground in pieces and !eft the furrow in a most ir- 


g pues . . 
regular conditson ; performing the double operation 


of stones 2&8 nd 





of a plow and harrow. 

The peculiarities of the plows now most popular 
are, that they cut wide furrows and lay them flat, 
leaving the surface when passed over with a roller, 
almost as smooth as before it was turned. Among 
the valuable plows that have been offered to the 
public within a few years, those constructed by Mr 
Pike, of Danvers, aie entitled to a respectful no- 
tice. Rarely, if ever, have we scen betier work 
than these plows turned out when directed by the 
skillful hand of Mr ‘Tapley. 

If our recollection is right, the mould board and 
culler upon \.ese plows were particularly adapted 
to the purpose. We have the testimony of Mr 
Colman, whose authority in matters connected with | 


a etinemenansseneee 


agriculture, is second to that of no man among 1s, 
“that the best working plow heever saw was made 
by Mr Pike, of Danvers.” It isto be hoped that 
a man who succceded so well in his first atteinpt in 
the construction of this useful implement, will per- 
severe in this application of his labor. 

If we won! re-lize the full benefits to be de-! 
rived from ovr plowing matches, perhaps it would! 
be well to follow them ‘vith the offer of suitable | 
premiums for the cultivation of the field plowed. | 
Let the distinguishing characteristics of each land | 
plowed, be distinctly staied in the report of the | 
committee. Let the cultivation be similar on all, 
and the quantities of produce be noted on each. 


ies the winter’s 


ian island. 


i] : . ° 
and if any thing, it is 


That plowing must be best which has a tendency 
to produce the best crops, whatever the fori of the 
furrow or the beauty of its appearance. 
Respectfully submitted for the Comunittee. 
J. W. PROCTOR. 
Audover, Sept. 23, 1842. 





WINTER PLOWING. 
Farmers! the greatest enemy with whom yon 
have to contend in your pursuit, now lies in am- 


| bush in the soi!, more numerous than the army of 
| Xerxes, ready to rise up in numerous shapes quick 


frost will let them, and thick as 
Rhoderic Dhu’s men behind every bush. Their 
attacks are made by night and by day; some 


by open warfare, while others choose the lurking | 


Indian mode, and immediately retreat to their 
Like the coney they are all a feeble folk, 
Romans 


camps. 
and easily conquered, if, as the 


say, you carry the war into Africa; or, to drop the | 
lected to plow your} 


style militaire, if you ne 


(7 
° 


planting grounds in the fall, improve the time to 
break them up during the winter, if the frost will | 
It will do much towards destroying the | 


admit. 
numerous insects which are so injurious to summer 
crops, particularly corn and potatoes. In addition, 
you derive also great benefit from the operation of 
the frost and the atmosphere in pulverizing and en- 
riching the soil. Your teams are now strong and 
vigorous, Plow deep.—Conn. Far. Gaz. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


CASREOT CROP, 


Mr Eprror—!I am induced to give an 
S 





account 


of my carrot crop, from having seen in your paper | 


of the 11th instant, a statement of two crops of the 
saine kind, presented to the Worcester County Ag- 
ricultural Society for premiums, The products 
dre nearly equal—both say nearly 600 bushels to 
the acre. 
calls the Jand on which he raised 143 bushels, 40 
square rods; but by his dimensions, I make 48 3-4 
rods, which will reduce the yield to 4 fraction less 
than 470 bushels to the acre. Mr Foster says that 
he has endeavored to obtain the largest crop on the 
smallest piece of land, with the least expense in 
manure, labor or cultivation, which could with rea- 
sonable economy be accomplished.” But his crop, 
with a large expense of labor and manure falls 
short of mine. Besides, he selected an old garden, 
highly manured the preceding year, and also pre- 
vious to planting. Mine was a piece of sward 
land, remote from any building, and without any 
manure for two years previous. 

he land on which my carrots grew, is a little 
eminence on a marsh, and at high water becomes 
It was measured a few years since, by 
a surveyor, and contained just a quarter of anacre; 
every year. 
The soil isa sandy Joam, resting on a yellow sub- 
soil. It was mowed the preceding years, and had 
no mannre. The fore part of last April it was 
plowed, and 10 one-horse loads of hog-pen manure 
spread and harrowed lengthwise the furrow, and 
then 20 bushels unleached ashes put on and raked 
in. On the 14th of April it was planted with on- 
ion seed—rows 24 inches apart, for the purpose of 
putting carrots between, after the onions had been 
May 28th, planted half a pound of 


crowing Ss 
growing less 


hoed once. 


| Orange carrot seed, with Willis’s seed sower, which 


used to} 


Mr Tatt Foster (one of the applicants,) | 


were 
| hoed twice, which took 21-2 days each time, and 
| 2 in thinning ; 4 days harvesting, and 1 for a horse 
jto bring in and deliver to purchasers. Sold 143 
| nushels atone shilling a bushel, all weighed by 
hay scales; and put 43 bushels in my cellar; mak- 
ing 186 bushels, equal to 734 bushels an acre. 
The onions were very light; the seed being old, 
but a small part came up; had only 20 bushels. 
But from the same piece of ground, I took a horse- 
cart with side boards, full of winter squashes. Sold 
) 438 Ibs. of the squashes for one cent a pound-- 
| the remainder were used in my family and fed 
jout. The onions and squashes paid for the manure 
land al] the Jabor before the carrots were planted. 
|The manure was purchased at 50 cts. a horse load, 
and paid 12 1-2 cts. per bushel for ashes—both mak- 
| ing $7 50 cost of manure. 

| ‘The carrot crop will stand thus: 
| 

| 


186 bushels, at Is. $31 00 
| Expense—I-2 |b. seed at 75 cts. $0 374 
Planting, 25 
7 days hoeing and _ thin- 
ning, at 75 cts. 5 25 
4 days harvesting at do. 3 00 

1 do, horse to carry in 

crop, 75 
| Whole expense of cultivation, —— $9 62 





| 

Net profit on 1-4 of an acre, $21 37 
| Equal to 885 50 an acre. But instead of selling 
| my carrots at one shilling a bushel, had I charged 
them to my stock at $10 a ton, as Mr Foster did, 
| the result would have been nearly double. 

| One thing I think is worth mentioning in har- 
| vesting the carrots. I hired a man by the name of 
A. W. Congdon, and set him to digging the roots 
i with an iron shovel, and after he hed finished and 
| thrown them into heaps ready for topping, the time 
/employed did not exceed 12 hours, which made an 
‘average of 15 1-2 bushels an hour, or less than 4 
minutes to every bushel. He had no help, and 
said that he had neverdug any before. No request 
| was made for extra exertion, and indeed I had no 
lright to, as his wages were only 50 cents a day. 

| Ido not approve of sward land for carrots; they 
' grow large at top, but the roots are short; when 
|they come in contact with the sward, it prevents 
| their shooting down, but it requires less time in 
| hoeing than old ground, as there are not so many 
weeds to contend with. 

The tops were thrown into heaps and covered 
with soil, to remain till spring, when they are to be 
spread over the same ground and plowed in for 
; another crop of carrots. I was prompted to this 
| method from having seen it stated in your paper, 
not Jong since, that if the tops of roots are left on 
the ground where they grow, that the same kind 
of crop might be continued from year to year with- 
out a resort to rotation. I intend to try the experi- 
ment and give you the result. Cc, 

Wickford, R. 1, Jan, 25, 1843. 

("We are happy to receive statements like the 
above, showing the actual products from definite 
quantities of Jand. In this case the crop was pro- 
fitable. We, however, should have charged the 
carrots with their proportion of the expense of the 
manure, This would not vary the profit on the 
land, but would have shifted some of it from the 
carrots to the onions and squashes. We should be 
pleased to hear from our correspondent often.—Eb. 


N.E. F. 
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| soil, or of climate—but to the general system of 


The following “ Notes” we copy from the Maga- | higher cultivation, and of deep tillage, which they 


zine of Horticulture, but with additions and emen- | ! pursue, 


dations by the author. 


Notes on England and France, during two several | 
visils to those Countries, in the years 1840, 1341; 


and Horticulture, and on Rural Affairs, &c. 

Wituiam Kenrick, Nonantum Hill, Newton. 

Liverpool, which I visited for the first time in 
December last, is in lat. 53° 27’ north; and, being 
near the northwestern coast, is deemed a very cold 
part of England. ‘The sun rose at that time and 
place at half-past 8 o’clock, and remained above 
the horizon only seven hours, its greatest eleva- 
tion being but thirteen degrees at noon. From 
these causes, vegetation is neither so rapid, nor is 
its growth so prolonged, at that place, as in the 
more southern and inland counties, and in the vi- 
cinity of London. ‘The gardens and nursery 
grounds of some of the most distinguished culti- 
vators, are protected from cold winds by numerous 
sub-divisions of hedges, which screen them from 


By | 


the cold, thus essentially promoting the growth of 


various tender plants. These hedges being trained | 
very close and flat, occupy but little space. They 

consist sometimes of the beech, which retains its 
leaves and protecting power for a Jong time when 
dry, and till late in winter; or the Sorbus hybridus, 
or silver-leaved mountain ash, being very hand- 
sume and well furnished with branches, is also 
sometimes used; evergreen privet being at times 
combined with this, or with the beech, to render 
the bottom more impervious and secure. 

The country of England, through which 1 passed, 
was generally sub-divided by hedges: it seemed a 
rolling country, with but few stones; ane in the 
highest state of cultivation. These hedges being 
planted on the edge of a dry ditch, are seldom 
pruned ; thus managed, they occupy much ground ; 
yet though they have frequent breaches, or weak 
parts, they seem to answer as an effectual fence to 
the well-trained English cattle; but I doubt wheth- 
er they would answer for ours, accustomed as ours 
usually are, at an early age, to roam in the under- 
bush and woods. The only perfect and properly 
trained hedges which I have ever seen, are those 
pruned in pyramidal form; thus pruned, and thus 
only, they retain their branches to the ground, be- 
coming impervious to their base. 

Between London and Portsmouth are immense 
tracts of low, barren lands, black and boggy, or 
wet, producing only the heath, or other useless 
herbage, and extending in some places, as far as 
the eye can reach. From Wimbledon Common to 
Salisbury Plain, and for many miles further south, 
1 think I must have seen full 50,000 acres of bar. 
ren or deserted lands, which [ ain persuaded might 
with skill be reclaimed. In some parts, the soil 
appeared shallow, resting on chalk, or calcareous 
rocks. These chalky rocks abound with flint 
stones, which are here so abundant, that they are 
used in forming roads—roads thus formed, being 
nearly as hard and as compact as iron. 


In that country, and also in the north of France, 
and especially in the vicinity or suburbs of the 
cities of London and Paris, vegetation commences 
earlier than with us; and it appeared to me that 
their fruits, their trees, and most other vegetable 
productions, generally made much greater growth 
during the whole season than is usual with us. 
This | ascribe, not to any natural superiority of 


{obscurity of their atmosphere, 
and 1842; with some remarks on their Buildings | these droughts are, 





| 


31 enclosed. 





By this system, the roots strike down- 
wards deep into the soil, from whence alone they 
are able to draw continost sources of nourishment 
in times of drought. Yet from the comparative 
and other causes, 
as [I understand, not near so 
frequent or so scorching @s with us. 

Throughout those fertile districts of England 
and of France, through which I traversed, oxen 
were never used; at least I never saw but one 
working ox, and that ox in harness, toiling with 
horses. About the cities of London and Paris, 
doukies are much used; a hardy, patient, and emi- 
nently useful race, inasmuch as they are long-lived 
and will subsist on very ordinary fare. The heavy 





| 


troduced, consisting of large sheets of felt, formed 
of the coarsest wool or of woollen rags; these be- 
ing saturated or dipped in asphaltum, are said to 
be both durable and cheap. The walls of large 
public buildings are strengthened at frequent inter- 
vals, and at all outward angles, by strong project- 
ing abutments, or upheld by other effectua) modes ; 
many of the churches being built in form of across ; 
the walls of large churches or cathedrals being 
strengthened by ranges of massive columns within ; 
these being strongly connected with the side-walls 
at top, serve not only to support the roof, but to 
keep also the walls in place. Still more durable 
structures are the large and ancient abbeys. 
These, so far as 1 have seen, are built of extraordi- 
nary strength, with compound or double side walls ; 
these parallel or double walls being firmly united 


dray horses of London, which are employed almost | by numerous transverse and massive partitions, or 


exclusively in the transportation of porter, are of | 
Flemish origin and of prodigious size, 


It is stated | small compartments, or cells, or cloisters, 
that the best-trained farm and cart-horses of the | thus forined within the walls. 


strong sub-dividing walls, a range of numerous 
being 


Such were the 


English, are never allowed to run, but are taught | sanctuaries or abodes of the monks of former days. 


only to walk at the quick step. 
generally large and fine, and infinitely more useful 
than the English race-horse, Whether the team 
consists of two or mure horses, the plowman mana- 


| ges both his plow and his well-trained horses alone | 


—two horses working abreast. 
The horses of Normandy, or those which carry 
the diligence between Havre and Paris, are stcut 


and strong, and compactly built, and evidently of | 


that same hardy breed which we here call French 
or Canadian horses, and which, without doubt, 
were originally brought from this same country in- 
to Canada, by the original emigrants from Nor- 
mandy. ‘These horses are large and handsome: 
owing to a colder climate, those of Canada being 
evidently of diminished size. 

The lands in the vicinity of Paris, and, as I be- 
lieve, throughout most of that country, are seldom 


that city, flocks of sheep are occasionally seen 


feeding in the open fields, guarded and attended | 


only by the shepherd-dog, who marches around the 
flock in a circle continually, and the sheep that at- 
tempts to stray is quickly arrested and brought 
back to the fold. 

At the great railroad depots or stations in Eng- 
land, the car-houses are never built of wood, but 
of iron incombustible, with roofs of sheet-iron or 
of slate. Walls of stone or brick, or pillars of 
hollow cast iron support the superstructure, the 
plates, purlines and rafters being of the precise 
form of the edge rail, which is used on our rail- 
roads ;—round rods of iron serve as ties or stays ; 
similar rods aiso serve as cross-beams to connect 
the plates on which the rafters rest. These con- 
necting rods are elevated in the centre, to allow 
greater head-room and space above—the slates be- 
ing secured, resting on narrew strips of iron, whicl 
are laid horizontally at intervals across the rafters. 


The houses and public buildings are almost uni- 
versally built of stone, or of brick, and covered 
with slate or tile; except only the cottages and 
out-buildings, in some particular sections of the 
country, are sometimes covered with thatch, to the 
thickness of a foot; this thatch being composed of 
straw, and an otherwise useless wild grass, called 
ling. ‘Timber, in those countries, being compara- 
tively scarce, shingles of wood seem never to be 
used, or to be quite unknown, The straw-thatched 
roof seldom or never takes fire in that moist cli- 
mate. A new article for roofs has been lately in- 


These horses are | 








In that country, and in the suburbs of | 





/extract from the quarry, and to work ; 


The stone which is principally used in London, 
is a species of sandstone, soft at first, and easy to 
and on these 
accounts even far more extensively used than harder 
granite. The high chalky cliffs which bound the 
British channel on both sides, appear to be but a 
variety of this same sandstone. From Havre to 
Paris, and on both sides of the river Seine, a good 
portion of the country appears to be underlaid with 
this same stone—a considerable portion of Paris 
being built up from stones obtained from vast quar- 
ries or subterraneous cavern3, which have been 
formed beneath the city itself; the openings of 
these caverns being now principally closed, by or- 
der of government. In the suburbs, and particu- 
larly on the side of Vitry and Vincennes, nume- 
rous and new openings are to be seen in the midst 
of the fertile fields, through which the stones are 
drawn upwards by a great wheel, thirty feet in di- 
ameter, from the vast caverns beneath, pillars be- 
ing left at intervals to sustain the superincumbent 
weight. At some other places, as at the hill of St. 
Cloud, on the road to Versailles, these caverns are 
entered horizontally, and near the base of the hills. 
The streets of these two great cities are paved 
generally with stones of a cubical, but never of a 
round form. In the latter city, especially, asphaltum 
being cheap, is already much used for side-walks. 

The new and splendid mansions and other build- 
ings at the west end of London, are generally 
formed of brick, and covered with a composition 
which in appearance perfectly resembles stone. 
Stone being at that place comparatively scaree, its 
use is principally confined to the public buildings. 
But at Paris, where the stone is abundant, and the 
cheapest material, many splendid mansions are 
formed of the rough, unhewn sandstone and cov 
ered with the composition, which while soft and 
plastic, may be moulded in any desirable or orna- 
nental form. 


The Londoners, of the best informed class, ure 
notorious for their republicanism. In their fearless 
independence and manner, I recognized only those 
peculiar traits of character which belong so exclu- 
sively to the citizens of our own republican country 
and free States. Of their government and country, 
and of ours also, and of “ those peculiar institutions,” 
they speak boldly and freely. * * [We must 
omit the writer’s opinions which follow here, as 
being improper for our columus.— Ep. } 

[To be continued. ] 
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CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY. 

We have had several inquiries in relation to the 
cultivation of this fruit, the demand for which is 
rapidly increasing in our markets. Few things are 
more easily grown than the cranberry, and the cul- 
tivation is very simple. Nothing more seems ne- 
cessary to success than -bog or peat earth; if the 
bogs are sandy, so much the better, but too much 
wet is fatal to the hopes of an abundant crop, On 
the sandy coasts of Massachusetts, where wet bogs 
or meadows abound, the cultivation of the cranber- 
ry is increasing, and pieces of ground hitherto of 
no value, now yield handsome incomes. It is 
found they grow well on these sandy bogs after 
draining, and the following is stated to be the 
method pursued by Mr Hall, of Barnstable, who 
has for some time produced them in large quanti- 
ties : 

“If the bogs are covered with brush, it is re- 
moved, but it is not necessary to remove the rush- 
es, as the strong roots of the cranberry soon over- 
power them. It would be well, if previous to 
planting, the ground could be plowed; but Capt. 
HIal] usually spreads on beach sand, and digs holes 
four feet asunder each way, the same as for corn ; 
the holes are, however, deeper. Into these holes 
sods of cranberry roots are planted, and in the 
space of three years the whole ground is covered.” 

Mr Kearick remarks, that “although a moist soil 
is best suited to.the plant, yet, with a suitable mix- 
ture of bog earth, it will flourish, producing abun- 
dant crops, even in any dry soil.” 

Loudon asserts that Sir J. Banks, who obtained 
this plant from America, raised in 1831, on a square 
of 18 feet each way, three and a half bushels, 
equal to 460 bushels per acre. Any man who has 
a bog swamp, may raise cranberries, by draining it 
so that the surface at least shall be dry, either in- 
verting the surface, if hard enough, with a plow, or 
covering it with sand, and planting as above di- 
rected. When well set, the yield of an acre will 
not be much, if any, short of 200 bushels. —.4/bany 
Cult. 





Plaster.—Speaking of plaster, a correspondent 
of the British American Cultivator says :—** A great 
deal has been written by scientific men, intending 
to show the chemical agency of plaster, but with- 
out controverting any of those ingenious tlieories, 
there are certain practical facts which afford amus- 
ing criteria, and in which any one may in the pro- 
per season satisfy himself by going over a field in 
the morning or evening, which has been partly 
plastered and partly not; when vegetation is in 
full vigor, he may observe large dew-drops in the 
grass or grain, where plaster has been sown, but 
the grass or grain on other parts of the field will 
be quite destitute of dew or moisture. This fact 
seeins to be a convincing proof that affinity for 
moisture is one cause of its fertilizing power. I 
find that repeated dressings of plaster will have the 
effect of destroying the wood sorrel, Oxalis acotosa.” 





Soaplocks Protected.—By the new tariff, a duty 
of twentyfive per cent. ad valorem, is put upon “ hu- 
man hair cleansed and prepared for use.’ Our 
bucks will therefore be relieved from the rivalry of 
foreign “ soap-locks.”——Gen. Far. 





("The last No. of the New Genesee Farmer 
came to us enlarged and improved. Mr Colman 
will continue to be its editor until the Ist of March. 





From the New Genesee Farmer. 


ON WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 

Mr Cotman—lI think, so far as I have observed, 
with regard to the management of sheep during 
the winter season by many farmers, that there is 
room for soine little improvement as to the manner 
in which they are protected from storms, and also 
the manner in which they are fed. Perhaps I can- 
not better give my views of the treatment of sheep 
in winter, than by sending you a short statement 
of my cwn practice upon this subject for a number 
of years past. My custom has been to provide 
comfortable shelter for them, where they can be 
well protected from storms, separating the lambs 
and weaker sheep from the older and stronger ones, 
and putting them into a yard by themselves, pro- 
vided with feeding troughs, in which they are fed 
half a gill of corn or peas per sheep daily, and 
with hay once a day, but no more than they will 
eat up clean; and then they are fed on straw 
through the day. ‘The old sheep are fed one gill 
of corn or peas each, daily, without any hay, giv- 
ing what straw they can eat. I have generally 
commenced feeding grain by the middle of Decem- 
ber, and continued to feed until about the first of 
April. I am satisfied by comparing my sheep with 
other flocks of about equal number, in the spring, 
that it is not only better for the sheep than to win- 
ter on hay without grain, but much cheaper. It 
will be perceived that the amount of grain con- 


sumed by each sheep, if fed one hundred and | 


twenty days, would be less than half a bushel ; the 
cost of which would be all that the farmer would 
feel, and in fact, all the expense there is, save the 


time of feeding ; for straw when brought into the | 


shape of manure by sheep, I consider worth more 
than in any other state, as there is no other animal 
that mixes it so fine and evenly with animal ma- 
nure, to be applied to land in a long and unferment- 
ed state. 

Salt should be given regularly omee a week, 
which conduces much to the health of sheep. I 
seldom lose a sheep from my flock during the win- 
ter, which I attribute to good sheltering and regu- 
lar feeding. If some farmers should not like to be 
at the trouble of feeding thrashed grain to their 


sheep, I would recommend feeding peas in the | 


vine, as I have seen it practiced with good suc- 
cess. 

It would appear that there is very little diversi- 
ty of opinion in most parts of the country, with re- 
gard to sheltering sheep in winter, as they are sel- 
dom provided with any, except what they can find 
by shifting from one part to another of a stock- 
pen, placed upon the most bleak and windy place 
on a farm, or changing their quarters from one side 


to another of a barn without either shed or hovel | 


attached to it, to protect them from the peltings of 
a storm, as pitiless as their owner. The merciful 
man will be merciful unto his beasts. 
Yours, &c, 
Genesee Co., Dec. 1842. 


M. N. 





Cure for Warts in Horses and Cattle.—A valued | 


LEACHED ASHES. 

We have long since been thoroughly acquainted 

with the extraordinary effect of leached ashes, and 
jare of the opinion that their fertilizing qualities 
| chiefly consist in imparting to the soil a capacity 
| to appropriate and disseminate more abundantly the 
| fertilizing constituents of the atmosphere. 
In the spring of 1839, we applied three wagon 
| loads of leached ashes to five rouds of old meadow 
land, that had been mowed, and occasionally paa- 
tured for 35 years. ‘The crop which was cut from 
this meadow the year previous to the top-dressing 
of ashes, did not yield more than one ton of hay, 
and that of an inferior quality ; whereas the one 
which succeeded the dressing, yielded upwards of 
two and a half tons of the best quality of hay, and 
the following crop produced nearly a like quantity. 
The influence of the single dressing was visible 
the two last years. We confidently state that the 
additional quantity of hay realized from the three 
loads of leached ashes, equal to 80 bushels, was 
not Jess than three tons, The most extraordinary 
| effect produced from this experiment, was the ac- 
tion of the ashes on the common white clover, in- 
| digenous to the country, which grew to the height 
\of twelve inches, and apparently as thick as it 
could stand on the ground. 

We made another experiment with leached ash- 
es which may be worthy of notice, ona crop of ru- 
ta baga, which proved not only of great importance 
to the plants, but was a great preventive of injury 
from the little tormenting fly, which has been the 
great bane to successful turnip culture in Canada, 

It has been a practice in England for many 
|years to pare and burn ceriain lands that had been 
unoccupied for many years previous, the’sole ob- 
|ject of this process being to give a dressing of 
} ashes to the land. 

By adopting proper means to renovate soils 
, which have been exhausted by unskillful cultiva- 
‘tion, they may be brought back to their virgin quali- 
| ties, and be made the most profitable lands in cul- 
tivation. The two most powerful agents that are 
‘abundantly accessible in Canada, are gypsum and 
‘ashes. ‘The important and various uses of these 
agents will be subjects of our most constant care 
}and interest to communicate to our readers. 
In the meantime we beg to enforce the impor- 
tance of the subject upon our friends, and solicit 
them to procure a few loads of ashes, which they 
may obtain from any soap-chandler in British Ame- 
|rica, and spread them broad-cast on their meadow 
or pasture grounds, at the rate of 70 bushels per 
‘acre. The effect produced will remunerate them 
ten-fold for their trouble, and act to stimulate them 
to renewed exertions in making other interesting 
| experiments, 
Leached ashes will be found particularly effica- 
cious to oats, peas, buckwheat, turnips, potatoes, 
|and the broad-leaved grasses, and in no case will 
| be found injurious to other crops. —British Amer. 
| Cult. 


| 
| 





} 
| 





In the obscurity of the cottage, far from the se- 


friend, of great experience in horses and cattle, | ductions of rank and affluence, is nursed the vir- 
and who has imported and bred many of the best | ‘¥@ which counteracts the decay of human institu. 


in the United States, says that a strong wash made 
of pearlash and water, applied thrice a day, will re- 
move tumors and warts.—British Amer. Cult. 





A large quantity of American provisions has 


| 


tions ; the courage which defends the national in. 
dependence; the industry which maintains all the 
classes of the State.—.4lison. 


Every advance of science increases the amount 


been imported into G, Britain, under the new tariff, | °f Social happiness. 
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SECOND AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE 
STATE HOUSE. 
Mr Merriam, committee to inform Mr King of his 


election as President, announced that that gentleman 


accepted the office. Mr Merriam was gratified that at | 


these farmers’ meetings we had gentlemen to preside 
over us, of so much eminence and respectability. Ie 


paid a compliment to each, 


Mr Kine 


o? 


men for the honor they had done him. 


upon taking the chair, thanked the gentle- 
His ordinary 
duties in that chair [he is Speaker of the House.—Re- 
porter.) placed him, in the language #f one of his most 


’ 


distinguished predecessors, upon ‘¢a thorny eminence. 
But when there surrounded by farmers, his duties would 
be pleasant. The profession of agriculture needs no eu- 
logy : if it did, this was not the time to pronounce it. 
Our object is to confer together for promoting the inte- 
rests of agriculture. We have come to compare notes. 
The wisdom of the world is the experience of the world. 
The farmers here had started the plow in a wide field— 
(he wished they had a better driver.) He would say, 
“ Speed the Plow.” 

Mr Merriain said, that we as a body of farmers, here 
hold an exalted position, and it is very desirable that the 


 reports’’ of our doings which are sent abroad through 
the press, should be of a grave practical character. 
the reparts of the last meeting, as given in some of the 
papers, were calculated to bring us into disrepute or ex- 
pose us to ridicule. In the Boston Cultivator, the re- 
port holds us up as any thing but respectable. ‘I'he re- 
port in the Boston Traveller, (and these two are all that 
he had seen,) is tolerably good. He did not bring any 
charge against the official reporters. But he thought it 
might be well to have some one experienced reporter, 
and named Mr Porter, Editor of the Traveller, as a good 
man for the purpose. He made no motion. 

Mr Buckminster said that his chief business at the 
meetings is to report ;—he does not come to talk. If his 
main object were to talk, he might like to have some 
one else to report what he said. He hoped he should 
not be debarred the privilege of reporting in his own pa- 
per. 

Then the regular subject for the evening—* The 
Raising of Parm Stock’’—was tnken up. 

Col. Jaques was invited by the chair to speak. He 
came, he said, to hear and not to talk, and was unwilling 
to commence thie discussion. 

Mr Buckminster did not mean to say much, for he 
was talking every week through his paper, and_ his 
thoughts would be but a repetition of what he was con- 
stantly giving elsewhere. He would, however, give 
some of his wild, odd notions, thinking they might 
bring on debate. He isin favor of natire stock for the 
dairy. They are better than tho He does 
not think it well for common farmers to pay high prices 


Durhams. 


for foreign breeds. The DPurhams may do for beef, and 
for the West, but for the dairy here in Massachusctts, 
they are not good. 


Mr Merri ™ would comply with a request from the 


committee that he should say something. Every far- 
mer should have some one distinet breed. This is im- 
portant with Sim who raises stock for market—espe- 
cially for hins who raises oxen forsale. In this way 


only can he expect to have his animals well mated—and 


a well maie! pair of oxen will bring 25. per cent. more 


But} 


than ill-matched ones, ‘This is an important considera- 


tion. 

Wecan at pleasure breed animals that are alike in 
most or all points of form, color, temper, &c., if we will 
only faithfully try. But to succeed, we must know the 
| blood of the animals that we breed from; we must have 
| that blood pure. As the painter wants that paints 
| should be pure, before he 
| forming of some given color, so the breeder requires that 


is ready to mix them for the 


bloods should be before he cun mix or cross them 


pure, 

| os as to ubtain foreseen results. If your breeding ani- 

| mals have different bloods mixed up in them, you can- 

| not calculate with any correctness as to the results. In 

| blood, like produces like—not in external appearance al- 
ways—but in blood. 

The breeder of stock should have a distinct breed— 
| but which breed, may depend upon the use to which the 
| stock is destined, or upon the quality of his feed. If he 
| wishes to raise working oxen, \et him take a breed that 
| has good horns, good form, aud that are good walkers, 
| with high tempers, or high-spirited. If his feed is short, 


| he should take a small breed, If his pastures are rich, a 
| 
been one. 
| breed, in order to get with any certainty those that will 


| be well mated. 
| . : : 
| ‘The sheep have been altered at will, by crossing, and 
| so it may be with cattle. 


But in either case he should have a distinct 


The creeper sheep, with its 
I short, crooked legs—has by crossing with the long, 
| straight legged, been made to wear the straight leg. 
And in other points it has been altered and suited to the 
wishes of the breeder. 
If one wishes to get a race of short horns, let him, as 
others have done, breed from a long horn and no horn. 
Perseverance in this will fix a short horn upon the 
| breed. 
It has been 
The In- 
dian and the negro blood have been run out of some of 


Is color within the breeder's control ? 


changed again and again in the human family. 


our families in which it was found in past generations, 
The 


Durliams are very much alike in disposition—and so 


Is the temper or disposition under his control ? 


are the pure Devons. In the human race, dispositions 


and tendencies to particular diseases, are hereditary. So 





{ . 
}in the animal races. 


} 
| Hon. J. Welles (continued Mr M.) began his opera- 


| tions in breeding long ago, He obtained from Bake- 
| well’s stuck, but soon found that his stock was get- 
ling to be nearly white. This is not a favorite color 
here, and therefore Mr W. used two bulls of good blood, 
jbutof a more fashionable color, and by this means 
brought his stock to nearly a mahogany color. 

| ‘The great point is purity of blood. You want a 
|pairof red steers, and you have a red bull of pure 
| blood and two red cows of the common mixed up race. 
| Is there any certainty, even if you get male calves, that 
| they will be red? No. To get this certainty you must 
have the cows too of pure blood. 


There is inthe State of Maine a farm on which the 


'no horned cattle were kept many years ago. By cross- 
ing, that blood was so far run out, that for 40 years no 
hornless animal appeared; Lutat the end of 40 years, a 


This shows 


| no horned heifer came from that stock. 
| how long the blood may have its influences. Similar 
| action of blood is often seen in pigs; fur the young are 
frequently unlike either parent, and yet closely resem- 
| ble some ancestor of several 


| the blood is not pure, you cannot anticipate results. 
| Mr M. has some of Mr Welles’ stock. 


} ’ . . . 
remarkable as walkers; their limbs and legs are straight 
|} —they are high spirited. He hasalso another race, very 


| docile, that can hardly be stirred up to vigorous action. 


They are all 


generations’ remove. If 








| the Worcester Agricultural Society, a wee 





In England, a farmer would not go out of his own 
county to purchase stuck—that is, he wishes for stock 
that has been used to feed similar to what his own farin 
produces. When taken from richer to poorer pastures, 
animals seldom do as well as those that are subjected to 
no such change. This is one reason why cows tliat 
have done remarkably well and gained a great reputa- 
tion in some favored spot in the country, so often fail to 
answer the expectations of those who purchase and 
bring them near to the city. 

Col. Jaques, of Charlestown, spoke upon the subject, 
and answered the questions of various gentlemen, Col. 
Sheldon, of Wilmingion, also spoke. The remarks of 
these gentlemen we have no space for this week, but 
shall give them in our next. 

Subject for discussion next Monday evening—Root 


Culture. 


HARRIS ON INSECTS. 

We are glad that Dr. Harris has put out an edition of 
his work for sale. The extracts we made from his re- 
port soon after its appearance, have already shown our 
subscribers the nature and worth of his Jabors in this 
important department of science. All furtners are inte- 
rested in knowing the habits of insects injurious to vege- 
tation, and from Dr. Harris's work they ean get more 
knowledge on this subject than from any other work. 
We hope that it will meet with a ready sale, not for the 
author’s sake alone, but because we think that every 
cultivator who shall use it, will thence derive highly 
valuable instruction. 

CARROTS. 

On another page will! be found the statement of a crop 
of carrots raised by a Rhode Island farmer, at the rate of 
734 bushels an acre. When we copied the reports of 
kK or two ago, 
we thought the crops small for presum crops in that 
rich county, and hoped to draw out statements like the 
one furnished us by our Rhode Island correspondent. 
In Essex county, we call 500 bushels of carrots per acre, 
only a fair crop. Why is it thatin Plymouth they offer 
a premium for 300 or 400 only ? 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have received complaints from subscribers south 
of Providence, of irregularity in the time of arrival of 
their papers. The fault is not with us. Our paper is 
mailed at the same hour each week. 

For the purpose of giving an early report of the dis- 
cussions at the farmers’ meetings at the State House, 
we have concluded to delay the mailing of the Farmer 
about one day beyond the usual time. The meetings 
being held on Monday evenings, renders this course ne- 
cessary in order that the report may appear in the paper 
of the same week. 


THE PIONEER. 

We have received the 2d number of this new literary 
periodical. Itis edited by J. R. Lowell and R. Carter. 
Its execution is good, and the literary finish of its arti- 
cles is better than we often see in the periodicals of the 


day. 


Plowing in Maine.—The Bangor Whig says that Ezra 
flutchings, Esq , of that place, who is in the 76th year 
of his age, held a plow all day on the 14th ult., in plow 
ing his field with a span of horses; and that a large 
amount of plowing was done last week in Hermon and 
other towns in that vicinity. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. 
An adjourned meeting of the Society will he held at the 


Rooms, 23 Tremont Row, on SATURDAY, next, at 11 | 


EBENEZER WIGHT, 


Recording Secretary. 


o'clock, A. M. 
Feb. L. 





THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Ringe of the I'hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 





of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | 
j 


Noriierly exposure, forthe week ending Jan. 29. 








Jan. 1843. | 7,4.M.[22,M.15,2.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 23 | 35 36 34 i oN, 
‘Tuesday, 24 34 | 42 | sy || (ON. E. 
Welnesday, 25 22 30 | 29 m. Wa 
‘Shursday, 26; 17 | 24 28 | Ww. 
Frilay, 27; 16 | 32 | 32 | EK. 
Saturday, 23] 30 | 30 30 N. E. 
Sunday, a7 46°)" “SE oT Ree EOS DH, 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Jan. 30, 1343. 
Reported forthe Daily Advertiser. 

At Market 620 Beef Cattle, 1200 Sheep, and 70 
Swine. 100 Beef Cattle unsold. 

itces.— Reef Cattle. Last week's prices were not 
sustained, and we reduce our quotations, viz: a few 
extra $4 50. First quality, $4 00 a 4 25. Second 
quality, $3.500375. Third quality, $3 25 a 3 50. 

Sheep —Sales from $100 to 1 50. Wethers, from 

2 50, to 3.50. 

Swine.—No lots were sold to peddle. 
tailed froin 3 1-2 to 5. 


A few were re- 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 00 to 2 59 perbushel. Red Top, 


=, allenuion, 


washed, 20 a 
{8a 10--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpi ked, 7a 10— 
| do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulied lamb 26 
@ 30--No. 1 do. do. do, 23 u 25—Ne. 2 du do do 15a 20— 
No. 3 do do do — a —. 

HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 

Ist sort Mass. 1842, Ib. 9291-2. 

HAY, per ton, $1450 to 15 00 
| CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to ll. 
| EGGS, t8 a 20. 


2d do. do. do, 7a7 1-2 





SILK BUSINESS. 

Silk Worm Eggs, Pea nuts, and Sulphurs, at $3 50 per 
ounce. 

Mulberry Trees. Cantons and Multicaulis at $60 per 
| thousand delivered in Boston, by J. R. BARBOUR. 
| Oxford, Jan. 25, 1243. ? Feb. 1 
| Near Depoton N. and W. R. Road. § wig 
pe 


WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER. 





—_ 
| 
| 


branches of the business, and who can procure satisfactory 
| testimonial, both from his late employer and the most cel 
ebrated and practical gardeners in this part of the country, 
| Wants a situation, Address D. C., at the oflice of the N. 
| E. Farmer. 3oston, Keb. 1, 1843. 
ee 
| CULTURISTS, 
| <A person who has a thorough knowledge of Agriculture 
| aud Horticulture, having had twenty years’ experience in one 
| of the most flourishing and principal Nurseries and Gardens 
in Massachusetts, would now engage himself to take charge 
b any public or private establishment in New England. 
The most satisfactory references given. 

A line addressed to W. W. G., post paid, to the care of 
Messrs. HOVEY &Co., Boston, will command immediate 
3w* Jan. 23., 1843. 

A SITUATION. 
Wanted a man and /sis wife to take charge of an Island 
| farm and stock of cows and sheep in Tultonborough, N. H. 





, | 
23 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, | 
23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13--Bengasi do 


- Eastern Screwed 812 to 13} 


An experienced gardener, well acquainted with the various | 


| NOTICE TO AGRICULTURISTS AND PORTS | 


POUDRETTE!S PUUDRETTE!! 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Koad. 
| ‘The experience of five years ast has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest Operation upom 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever ted. 
| Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
| factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention, 

} For sale by JBRECK & CO, 5i and 52 North Market 
st., Boston. Oct. 26. 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 





| @ 

> Bs A goer 

| HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been made the past year in the 


form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over. 
turning in eve ry particle of @rass or stubble, and ic wing the 
The length of the 
ni fA very much increased, so that the 

lough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


ground tin the hest possi te manner. 


mould hoard has be 


“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might yerhaps say to 
the inquirer, \f your land is mostly light oul Gans to work 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN WiTH Mr. Howarp’s.” ; 








| Atthe above me=tioned trial the Howard Plough did 
| more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
|plourh exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 


40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 04 to 12e.—Southern, 0 | A compensation of 20a year, and house rentand board,}and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 


atdc. Flax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2509 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 

The arrivals of the past week have been few, and prices 
at the close were a shade firmer. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 00 to 00--Southern, round 
vellow, old, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 48 a 49-— 
do. do. white 46 248 --do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
ov a — —Rye, Northern, 63 a 65—do, Southern, 60 a 00— 
Oats, Southern, 23 a 29—Northern do. 30 to 31—Beans, per 
bushel | 25 al 62.—Shorts, per double bush. — a —bran, — 
a—. 

FLOUR. There has been a fair demand for Genesee, 
and prices more steady for that description. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $462 a 0 00 —do. 
wharf, $4 37a 0 00 do. free of garlic, $4 50 a 0 00 —Phila- 


delphia do. 4 mos. $4 50 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 | 


ios. $4 37 a 0 00 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, 4 37 a 0 00 
—Georgetown, $450 a 0 00—Richmond Canal, $4 520 00 
—do. City, $0 00a) 0O—Petersburgh, South side 80 00 a0 00 


0 00— do fancy brands $475 a 000 — Ohio via Canal, 
$v 00 a0 0U—do do New Orleans, cash $4 37 a 0 00. 
8) 00 a 00 O—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 75 a 3 00. 


PROVISIONS.-—The transactions of the past week are | 


moderate, and prices the same as before reported. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. 8775 2 5 25—Navy—87 00a 
7 25.—No. 1,575 2600—do Prime 84 00a 4 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 50 a 00 00—do Clear 31050 a 1100 
do. Mess, 83 00 a 8 50—do Prime $5 00 a 6 00—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 00a 000 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a S—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 12 a 16,—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 64a 7 — do 
South and Western, 0—a0—. Hams, Boston,7 a7 1-2 
Southern and Western, 0 a 0—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4 a5—do new milk, 7 a8. 

WOOL.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 


portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- 


ot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and | 


3 cts. per pound. 

The sales of the week have been confined to such lots as 
have been wanted to supply the immediate necessities of 
manufacturers, 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 35 a 40 c.--Amer- 


® ican full blood, do 32 a 33--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2do 


Rye, | 


ora share of the produce will be given. Apply po — 
to DERBY & FULLER, 4 Exchange st. Boston. None 
need appiy without the strongest recommendations for hon- 
esty and ability. 3w Jan. 11, 1843. 


| 
: 
| CORN SHELLERS. 
| A Corn shelleris one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical furmer has in use, 
| Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. Itis 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get of order; one man can work it to 
| good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. ‘They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
| habitants of a small town. 
| Witits’s Improvepo Dovate Oreratinc Corn Suet- 
LeER.—The most perfect and substantial article that has been 
| introduced for the purpose ; this machine can be worked by 
hand, or any other power, and will shell two ears of corn at 
the same time; they are highly approved by all that have 
used them, 


™ . | For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North Mark- 
—do. Country $0 01). a0 0O-—Genesee, common, cash, 84 62 a | . 


et street, 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
| CUTTER. 

This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
| ting Ruta Baga. Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
‘to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, 
| cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is 
most convenient for the cattle to eat. It wili cut with ease 
| from one to two bushels of roots per minute. For sale by 
| J. BukECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Market st. 








SEED BEANS, 
The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz: 


J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston 
Oct. 12. 

LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 

the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 








MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr 8. L. Dawa; price 81. 





Boston, April 13. 


China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- | 
hawk, and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure. | 


| Howard Plough turned lticentynine and one half inches, to 
i same power of team! All acknowledge that Howogrd’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 
There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
| or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
| the mould board and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
| Plaugh very much. ; 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to 815. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultufal Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Marketi Street, by 

; JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 








Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
| moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 

ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
| in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
| used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
| BRECK & Co., No. 61 North Market street. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


A GOOD COW. 


The following song, descriptive of the points of a cel- 
ebrated Durham cow, was chaunted amidst great ap- 
plause at the Darlington Agricultural Society's meeting. 
—English paper. 


She 's long in her face, she’s fine in her horn, 
She ‘Il quickly get fat without oil-cake or corn. 
Hurrah! hurrah for this beautiful cow ! 


She 's clear in her jaws, and full in her chine, 

She 's heavy in flank, and wide in her loin; 

She ’s broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 

Has a straight and flat back, with never a hump— 
Hurrah! hurrah for this beautiful cow! 


She ’s wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes, 
She’s fine in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs. 
Hurrah! hurrah for this beautiful cow! 


She 's light in her neck, and small in her tail, 
She ’s wide in her breast, and good at the pail ; 
She 's fine in her bone, and silky of skin— 

She 'sa grazier’s without, and a butcher's within. 


Ghosts.—Speaking of ghosts, Tom Hood, the 
humorist, in the New Monthly, says : 

“Ghosts be hanged! No such things in nature. 
All laid long ago, before the wood pavement, 
What should they come for? The colliers may 
rise for higher wages, and the chartists may rise 
for reform, and Joseph Sturge way rise, and the 
rising generation may rise—but that the dead 
should rise only to make one’s hair rise, is more 
than I can credit. Suppose yourseif a ghost. 
Well, if you come out of your grave to serve a 
friend, how are you tohelp him? And if it’s an 
'enemy, what’s the use of appearing to him if you 
can *t pitch into him ?” 

} 





| Substance and Shadow.—A fellow went to the 

parish priest, and tuld him that the night before he 
‘saw a ghost. “Jn what shape did it appear ?” in- 
| quired the priest. “It appeared in the shape of a 
| great ass.” “Go home, and hold your tongue 


Hurrah! hurrah forthe beautiful cow ! | about it,” rejoined the pastor, “ you have been 


LAW. 
An upper and a lower mill 
Fell out about their water: 


To war they went, that is to law, 
Resolved to give no quarter. 


The heavy costs remaining still, 
Were settled without pother— 

One lawyer took the upper mill, 
The lower mill the other, 


Evidence of Greatness.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Aurora, (Michael 
Walsh, by name,) says in one of his letters— 


“Half the well-dressed humbugs who come here 
from other places, expect to see the leading men of 
Congress sit like so many statues, and to hear them 
speak like so many departed patriot spirits, warn- 
ing the nation from the deep recesses of a tomb;| 
but when they see the master-minds of the capitol 
sit, laugh, joke and quiz each other, like other men, 
they are entirely disappointed. Now all this, to 
me, is the strongest evidence of greatness. I 
know what it is to be great, gloomy, playful and 
philosophical myself! Yes, and all in the space 
of an hour sometimes, But then all the rest of 
the world are not philosophers. The fact of the 
business is, the greatest men are only great in their 
happy moments. If a man was continually bril- 
liant, he’d set fire to hinself—and if his thoughts 
were continually expanding, his head would burst.” 


The Washington correspondent of the Albany 
Advertiser, gives a pretty good anecdote of Walsh, 
the author of the above. Dining recently with the 
occupant of the White House, in the course of con- 
versation the President remarked to him that his 
(W.’s) party seemed to have “ repudiated” him, and 
asked the cause. ‘ They bring a specific charge 
against me, sir, that I can’t get over,” replied 
Walsh. “ What’s that ?” inquired the President. 
“They charge me with keeping low company !” 





Gentility.—* I'd have you to know, Mrs. Stoker, 
that my uncle was a bannister of the law!” “A 
fig for your bannister,” cried Mrs. Scraggs, turning 
up her nose, and putting her arms akimbo, “ hayn’t 
I a cousin as is a corridor in the navy ?” 


Speaking of a heavy wind, Prof. H. remarked, 
that it was literally a mathematical wind, as it had 
extracted several roots, 


| frightened by your own shadow.” 

Psalm Singing.—In olden times, when it was a 
custom in many parts of New England to sing the 
psalms and hymns at church by “ deaconing” them, 
as it was called, that was, by the deacon’s reading 
each line previous to its being sung, one of these 
church dignitaries rose, and after looking at his 
book some time, and making several attempts to 
spell the words, apologized for the difficulty he ex- 
perienced in reading, by observing, 

“ My eyes indeed are very blind.” 





The choir, who had been impatiently waiting for 
a whole line, thinking this to be the first of a com- 
mon metre hymn, immediately sang it. The good 
deacon exclaimed with emphasis, 
* [ cannot sec at all,”’ 
This, of course, they also sung, when the aston- 
ished pillar of the church cried out, 
“T really b'lieve you are bewitched !” 


Response by the choir: “I really b’leive you are 
bewitched.” — Deacon : 

“ The deuce is in you all!” 
The choir finished the verse by echoing the last 
line, and the deacon sat down in despair.— The 
Humorist. 





The trite joke of nine tailors making a man, is 
said to have originated from the following anec- 
dote :—A very worthy tailor having failed, nine of 
his neighbors, of the same trade, snbscribed to set 
him up again, and thus made a man of him. 


New Way to Pay Old Debts.—A fire happening 
at a public house, a man present entreated one of 
the firemen to play the engine upon a particular 
door. The firemen complied—upon which the arch 
rogue, offering his friend a shilling, exclaimed, 
“Thank you, sir: you ’ve done what I never could 
do; for, egad, you’ve liquid-ated my score !” 

Legal Advice.—* Sir,” said a barber to an attor- 
ney who was passing his door, “ will you tell me 
if this is a good dollar.” ‘The Jawyer, pronounc- 
ing the piece good, deposited it in his pocket, add- 
ing with great gravity, ‘If you’ll send your lad to 
my office, I'll return the fifty cents.” 





Honest.—A dentist advertises that he “ will 











Spare no pains in his operations, to please patrons.” 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
| ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not befome 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sutiicient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been elainned 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which th sy 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liahie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 


The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 


States. Part of which are the following : 
1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “* Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
160 Greene’s Straw Cutters./ 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50JWillis’ do. do. 200 * Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Suwers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do, 





1000 yards Fence do. 


100 Ox Yokes. 
| 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 


1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 
3000 “ Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 





FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 





TY& UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Deasy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 


200 ‘* ‘Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J; BRECK &CO., 


No. 52 North Market st. 
— 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per yearin advance, or$2 5) if not paid 
within thirty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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